KEGILDING THE CRESCENT
we understand it, was an impossibility in Turkey,
for Abd-ul-Hamid governed his subjects only by
making bad blood between them, and a united
Turkey was the last thing desired by Yildiz. It
is now hoped that the Constitution will inspire
Ottoman patriotism in the Greeks, Albanians,
Syrians, Kurds, Armenians and Jews, from the
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. Under the
banner of Liberty* elements hitherto less fusible
than oil and water are to mingle for all time as
they did in the wild rejoicings of the memorable
summer of 1908. Hitherto the Ottoman nation
has been no more than a mechanical mixture,
but the political alchemists hope that, from the
spark then kindled, it may become a chemical
combination. Unfortunately, recent events in
the provinces can hardly be said to warrant so
sanguine a conclusion. The cities are solid for
the Constitution, but in such a country the cities
count for less than the villages, and it is alike to
Macedonia and Anatolia that the Young Turks
must look for most of the trouble.
The ideal of an Ottoman nation, with Turkish
for its official language, is a tempting one.
Unfortunately it takes for granted the allegiance
of the Albanians in Macedonia and of the Arabs
in Anatolia and Mesopotamia. The Turkish
language is indispensable for Parliamentary
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